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Shahab Ahmed’s posthumously published monograph, Before Orthodoxy: The 
Satanic Verses in Early Islam (2017), has opened a new chapter in the modern 
study of the satanic verses narrative. Ahmed recently published work is no- 
table for many reasons. Firstly, it is an indisputably prodigious work of scholar- 
ship. Secondly, the author's tragic and untimely passing in 2015 after battling 
leukemia left what was to be a multi-volume study incomplete. Based on 
Ahmed's 1999 Princeton dissertation, Before Orthodoxy offers a comprehensive 
survey of the transmission of the story of the satanic verses among scholars 
of the first three centuries of Islamic history. Yet, although the work collects, 
collates, and analyzes a broad swathe of early hadith and akhbār from Sunni 
scholarship, in at least one conspicuous aspect, the work is also surprisingly 
narrow. Ahmed neglects early Shi'ite sources almost entirely. Keeping in mind 
that Shahab Ahmed never had the opportunity to see his project to comple- 
tion, my aim in this essay is to offer what one might call my own mustadrak 
to Ahmed's study and, additionally, to make the case that the earliest, relevant 
Shi'ite sources offer important insights that can serve as a corrective to some of 
the main theses of Ahmed's study—insights that in the absence of an analysis 
of Shi'ite literature might otherwise be lost. 

The story of how the satanic verses went from an obscure medieval tale to 
the flashpoint of an international crisis has often been told,! but rarely has the 
history of the scholarly analysis of the satanic verses story in Western scholar- 
ship been recounted. To fully appreciate the importance of Ahmed's contribu- 
tion in Before Orthodoxy, a brief review of this history is in order. 

Of the many episodes in the seminal accounts of the prophet Muhammad's 
life, the so-called satanic verses incident has garnered a truly astonishing 


1 SeeRanasinha, "The fatwa and its aftermath," pp. 45-60. 
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level of notoriety in modern public discourse. This notoriety is largely due to 
the publication of Salman Rushdie's fourth novel, The Satanic Verses, in 1988 
and the international crisis that ensued when Ayatollah Khomeini sought to 
suborn Rushdie's murder for the alleged impiety the novel propounded. Yet, 
the so-called 'Rushdie Affair' is one thing, and the scholarly examination of 
the origins, dissemination, and reception of the original satanic verses story 
that inspired the novel (and, indirectly, the fatal imbroglio that followed in 
its wake) is quite another. While it may lack the international intrigue of the 
Rushdie Affair, it does have a certain charm. In fact, the Rushdie Affair would 
be inconceivable without it. 

Salman Rushdie himself first encountered the story at King's College in 1967 
while being tutored not by an Arabist or Orientalist but, rather, by a Latinist 
and medievalist named Arthur Hibbert.? However, the sheer title of Rushdie's 
novel, The Satanic Verses, belies the novel's profound debt to mid-twentieth 
century Anglophone orientalism. Merely to refer to this incident as the story 
of 'the satanic verses' reveals as much: this is a modern convention, not a me- 
dieval one, and such a term is alien to the premodern Islamic tradition de- 
spite its self-evident utility. Although the Arabic sources about Muhammad's 
life widely recorded the story and Muslim authorities by turns affirmed or 
denied its veracity over centuries, these sources refer to the incident as 'the 
story of the cranes/maidens (gissat al-gharānīg) because of 'the exalted cranes 
(al-gharānīg al-‘ula)—taken to refer to the goddesses of Quraysh (Allāt, al- 
*Uzzà, and Manat)^—that are mentioned in one of the inserted, ‘satanic’ verses. 
The phrase satanic verses first entered the parlance of Anglophone historical 
scholarship via the writings of the Scottish orientalist and Anglican mission- 
ary Sir William Muir (181931905), who briefly invoked the phrase in his Life of 
Mahomet published in 1861.5 However, although coined by Muir, the phrase 
'satanic verses' gained little traction in the writings of other orientalists for 
nearly a century. Its wide currency nowadays likely began with the scholarship 
of a subsequent Scottish orientalist, William Montgomery Watt (1909-2006). 


2 Rushdie, Joseph Anton, pp. 38-45. 

3 Aswillbe seen below, the list of those prominent pre-modern scholars who either denied or 
affirmed the veracity of the account is long. Certainly, one of the most famous medieval ar- 
guments against the veracity of the account appears in al-Qadi ‘Tyad’s (d. 544/1149) al-Shifa’, 
which has recently been analyzed by Nagel, Allahs Liebling, pp. 166 ff. Shahab Ahmed himself 
had previously published a penetrating study of Ibn Taymiyya's (d. 728/1328) affirmation of 
the veracity of the satanic verses story in, "Ibn Taymiyyah and the Satanic Verses” pp. 67-124. 

4 Foran exploration of the ostensible associations between the gharaniq and the three god- 
desses, see Licthenstadter, “A note on the gharānīg” pp. 54-61. 

5 Lifeof Mahomet, vol. 2, p. 152; and more generally on Muir and his biography of Muhammad, 
see Powell, Scottish Orientalists, pp. 139 ff. and Ali, Lives of Muhammad, pp. 50 ff. 
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Watt's biography of Muhammad featured the incident quite prominently in 
his discussion of the Meccan phase of Muhammad’s preaching, and because 
Watt's biographies of Muhammad were read so widely by specialists and non- 
specialists alike, his account exerted a far-reaching influence throughout the 
second-half of the twentieth century. 

Early analyses of the satanic verses narrative in orientalist scholarship 
differed from other famous controversies in the portrayal of Muhammad in 
the West and Western scholarship. Many early modern controversies over 
Muhammad's persona evolved out of long-standing, medieval European po- 
lemics that transmuted into misguided scholarly obsessions during the rise 
of orientalist scholarship on the historical Muhammad in the nineteenth 
century. Such controversies included, for instance, the debates over whether 
Muhammad was sincere or an imposter and whether or not Muhammad suf- 
fered a malady such as epilepsy which gave rise to delusions of prophethood.” 
Early discussions of the satanic verses episode by European scholars, as well as 
its polemical uses, lacked the medieval roots of these other controversies. By 
comparison, the interest of early orientalists in the story was new and had its 
beginnings in 19th-century India among scholars working hand-in-glove with 
the British Raj. 

William Muir's usage of the phrase satanic verses was not merely the prod- 
uct of a wordsmith's creativity; it reflected Muir's conviction that Muhammad's 
teachings and behavior were subject to satanic inspiration. Muir used the 
word satanic in the most literal sense of the word—viz., to evoke the caus- 
ative agency of a supernatural agent of ultimate evil that manipulated the 
course of history and even individuals' lives to thwart the aims of divine provi- 
dence and true religion. Indeed, Muir's use of the phrase is indicative of his 
general eschewal of naturalistic explanations of Muhammad's prophecy; how- 
ever, it would be overly facile to regard Muir's perspective as a relic of the age. 
Muir's discussion of the satanic verses stood as one of the many passages in 
his work that revealed how his approach was idiosyncratic and tendentious 
even for his own era. As noted by Philip Almond, rather than conforming to 
the scholarly conventions of his age, Muir's *intimations were at odds with 
most of the major nineteenth century accounts of Islam ... in England and 
on the Continent, which proceeded on the assumption that Islam could only 


6 Muhammad at Mecca, pp. 100 ff. and Muhammad: Prophet and Statesman, pp. 59 ff. Rushdie 
(Joseph Anton, p. 44) makes it clear that he read Watt's work and eventually Maxime 
Rodinson's as well. Robinson's biography of Muhammad, however, was only published in 
French in 1968 and translated into English by Anne Carter in 1971—hence, Rodinson's book 
could not have been a part of Rushdie's original curriculum at Cambridge. 

7 Almond, Heretic and Hero, pp. 20 ff. 
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be interpreted naturalistically”% Muir’s interpretation of Muhammad relied on 
methodological indulgences that were regarded as outmoded even by stan- 
dards of Victorian-era scholarship and, thus, earned his account harsh critics 
among Europeans almost immediately upon its publication. 

While Muir may have coined the phrase satanic verses, he was not, in fact, 
the first European scholar to stumble across the satanic verses story in Muslim 
sources. Muir's awareness of the incident itself derived from the pioneering 
work of the Austrian physician and orientalist Aloys Sprenger (1813-1893).? 
Sprenger's approach to the historical Muhammad provided a compelling foil 
to that of Muir, albeit with plenty of its own flaws as well. Sprenger did not live 
in Muir's demon-haunted world—or, at least, he did not let on that he did. 
Sprenger regarded his methodological approach to the historical Muhammad 
as wholly naturalistic:!0 


As the geologists manage to explain the revolutions of our planet by nat- 
ural powers known to us, so also, I believe that the origin of Islam is ca- 
pable of explanation in a quite natural way, and we do not need to ascribe 
to the Devil an influence upon it, nor to other powers, which have ceased 
to be active in our time. 


Unlike Muir's approach, Sprenger's approach to religious phenomena was 
much more in line with the Victorian scientific naturalism of the likes of 
E.B. Tylor.” 

The satanic verses story first came to the attention of Aloys Sprenger when 
he uncovered a (then) lost volume of the seminal, universal chronicle of Abū 
Jafar al-Tabarī (d. 310/923) while in Lucknow cataloging the enormous man- 
uscript holdings of the library of the Nawab of Avadh, Abu l-Mansur Mirza, 
after he had left his appointment as Principal of Delhi College in 1847 due to ill 
health.!? Like Muir, Sprenger accepted the historicity of the story as incontro- 
vertible. However, Sprenger's take on the story remains a bit more fascinating 
than Muir’s crass polemic. Sprenger’s conclusions ultimately relied on a close 
reading of a work on the life of Muhammad written by an Egyptian scholar of 
the Mamluk era named Shihab al-Dīn al-Qastallani (d. 923/1517). This work, 
called al-Mawahib al-laduniyya, also affirmed the historicity of the story of 


Almond, Heretic and Hero, p. 9. 
Life of Mohammad, pp. 184 ff. 

10 Sprenger, Das Leben, vol. 1, p. xi; cited in Arnold, Heretic and Hero, p. 9. 

11  CfKippenberg, Discovering Religious History, p. 61. 

12 For more on Sprenger’s career in India, see Minault, “Aloys Sprenger" pp. 7-23. My thanks 
to Ahmed El Shamsy for pointing this work out to me. 
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the satanic verses.? Nothing was particularly original or transgressive about 
al-Oastallānī's affirmation of the historicity of the satanic verses story nor, 
therefore, Sprenger's own interest in the story and his decision to reaffirm al- 
Qastallani’s evaluation of the story's veracity. Indeed, though prolific and in- 
fluential in his own right, al-Qastallàni was neither a particularly idiosyncratic 
nor original thinker—even in his own day, another Egyptian scholar, Jalāl al- 
Din al-Suyūtī (d. 911/505), who likewise affirmed the veracity of the satanic 
verses story,'^ had accused al-Qastallani of plagiarizing his work.!5 In any case, 
over a decade before Muir used the story to allegedly prove the satanic basis of 
Muhammad's prophecy, Sprenger had hailed the story as rather "the strongest 
proof of the sincerity of Mohammad during the beginning of his career"6— 
an intriguing statement from a scholar who otherwise notoriously regarded 
Muhammad as having fallen prey to imposture. 

Shortly after the publication of Sprenger's and Muir's studies, the Indian 
Islamic reformist Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (1817-1898) penned a withering cri- 
tique of both of their accounts of Muhammad's life. Khan harshly criticized 
Sprenger in particular as having run roughshod through the sources and of of- 
fering an account of Muhammad “warped by prejudice and bigotry as ill be- 
comes any writer, but especially a historian.”!” As noted recently by Kecia Ali, 
debates about the historicity and authenticity of the satanic verses incident 
played a prominent role in Khan's criticism of the two scholars.!* It would be 
wrong to view Khan’s riposte as merely a response of a reactionary tradition- 
alist. His riposte to the two orientalists was, in fact, not traditionalist—his 
reply exemplified a response that was quite modern and must be viewed in 
light of his own reformist agenda and opposition to the contemporary Ahl-i 
Hadith movement.!? Indeed, what Khan achieved was a formidable rejoinder 
to Sprenger and Muir that marked one of most compelling, opening chapters 
in the history of modern Muslim engagements with Western scholarly account 
of Muhammad's life. 

As it turns out, the orientalists’ affirmation of the satanic verses narrative 
as incontrovertibly historical did not remain resolute for long. Leone Caetani 
(1869-1935) was perhaps the first to deny its historicity outright with the 


13  Oastallānī, al-Mawahib al-laduniyya, vol. 1, pp. 248-58; cf. Sprenger, “Notice of a copy of 
the Original Text of Tabary” pp. 125-34 and idem, Das Leben, vol. 2, p. 59. 

14 Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthir, vol. 10, pp. 524-32. 

15 Robinson, Islamic Historiography, p. 186. 

16 Life of Mohammad, pp. 185-86. 

17 Khan, “Essay on Mohammedan Traditions,’ p. xvi; cited in Minault, “Aloys Sprenger,” p. 17. 

18 Khan, “Essay on Mohammedan Traditions,” pp. 34-48; cf. Ali, Lives of Muhammad, pp. 62 ff. 

19 J.van Ess, “Goldziher as a Contemporary of Islamic Reform,” pp. 48-49. 
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publication of the first volume of his Annali dell'Islām in 1905.7? And although 
Caetani's rejection of the story inspired a trenchant critique by Theodor 
Nóldeke (1836-1930) soon thereafter?! Western scholars subsequently di- 
vided into two camps, either affirming or denying the historicity of the story. 
Nowadays, however, the denialist camp has won the day, as a steady stream 
of studies by the likes John Burton, Uri Rubin,?3 Jaakko Hāmeen-Anttila,?* 
Gerald Hawting,* Nicolai Sinai,? and Patricia Crone?’ have all expressed pro- 
found reservations about the historicity of the story.2® Shahab Ahmed's Before 
Orthodoxy has thus entered the fray at an interesting moment. 


Mapping Out the Transmissions of the Satanic Verses Story 


Despite his relative neglect of Shi'ite sources, Shahab Ahmed's monograph 
undeniably offers a nearly comprehensive audit of the myriad citations and 
versions of the satanic verses story in early Sunni scholarship. Ahmed's audit 
reproduces much the same scholastic map of these traditions as sketched by 
the paragons of later Sunni scholasticism of the Mamluk era on which his ac- 
count so clearly depends—such as Ibn Hajar al-Asqalàni (d. 852/1449) and 
Jalal al-Dīn al-Suyūtī (d. 911/1505), to name only two.?? However, as a modern 
account produced in the Western academy, itis unprecedented. Fundamentally, 
what Ahmed's audit reveals is that the story originated in two centers of early 
Islamic scholarship, Medina and Basra, and that the story disseminated by 
way of the two dominant literary genres produced by those centers: literary 
prophetic biography (al-siyar wa-l-maghazt) and quranic exegesis (al-tafsir), 
respectively. Moreover, Ahmed successfully demonstrates that nearly every 
pivotal, revered authority of these two regions transmits the story in one ver- 
sion or another and does so without much ado. 

In the case of Medina, the figures in the sira-maghazi literature who trans- 
mit the story include most of the seminal pioneers of the genre and their 


20 Annali, vol.1, pp. 278 ff. 

21  Nēldeke, Schwally, Bergstrāfšer, and Pretzl, Geschichte des Qoráns, vol. 1, pp. 101-3. 
22 Burton, "Those are the High-Flying Cranes pp. 246-65. 

23 Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, pp. 157-66. 

24 Hämeen-Anttila, "The prophetic experience of the satanic verses,’ pp. 24-34. 

25 Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry, pp. 150 ff. 

26 Sinai, "An Interpretation of Sūrat al-Najm” pp. 10-11. 

27 Crone, “Problems in sura 53,” pp. 20-21. 

28 A recent, noteworthy exception is Nagel, Mohammed, p. 122 et passim. 

29 Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449), Fath al-bārī, vol. 2, pp. 553-54 and vol. 8, pp. 430-438. 
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students such as: Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrī (d. 124/742),?? Musa b. Ugba (d. 141/758)?! 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150/767),?2 Abu Ma'shar al-Sindī (d. 170/786), and al- 
Wāgidī (d. 207/822).34 The survey of the Basran case produces similar results— 
hardly any early luminary whose scholarly authority left an indelible mark on 
the Sunni tafsir tradition fails to invoke the story in one exegetical context or 
another. What distinguishes the two is that the early Basran accounts tend to 
be considerably shorter than those of the long, detailed narratives transmit- 
ted by the early Medinans. The Basran authorities include the likes of Sa'īd 
ibn Jubayr (d. 95/713; perhaps citing his teacher's authority: the prophet 
Muhammad's cousin, Ibn 'Abbas),35 Abū |-Āliya al-Riyahi (d. ca. 93/712),99 and 
Qatada b. Di‘ama (d. 117/735)?” among others. 

Ahmed rightly begins his analysis with the version attributed to the Medinan 
preacher (gāss) Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Qurazi (d. ca. 118/736) as transmitted by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150/767) in his Kitab al-Maghazi. The putative source 
of the story, Muhammad b. Ka'b, was a Medinan authority of some repute. Ibn 
Ka'b was also held in high regard by the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (r. 99-101/717-20), and many anecdotes survive about the exchanges be- 
tween the two.?? He was a descendant of the Jews of the Qurayza tribe whose 


30 Abū Jafar al-Tabari (d. 310/923), Jami‘, vol. 16, pp. 609-10; cf. Abū Jafar al-Nahhàs 
(d. 338/950), al-Nasikh wa-l-mansikh, pp. 66, 571. 

31 Abū Bakr al-Bayhagī (d. 458/1066), Dala'il al-nubuwwa, vol. 2, pp. 285-87. Ahmed (Before 
Orthodoxy, pp. 105 ff.) discusses traditions attributed to ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr alongside 
those that once belong in Mūsās Kitab al-Maghazi, but he seems unaware of studies have 
demonstrated that much the so-called ‘Egyptian recension’ of Urwa's purported Maghazi 
plagiarizes Müsa's Maghazi. Cf. Górke and Schoeler, Die áltesten Berichte, pp. 18-19. I shall 
return to Urwa at the end of this essay. 

32 Tabarī,Jāmi” vol. 16, pp. 604-6; Tabarī, Tārīkh, ser. 1, pp. 1192-94. It is not wholly accurate to 
claim, as does Ahmed (Before Orthodoxy, p. 45.), that the entire narrative does not appear 
in Ibn Hisham’s epitome of Ziyad al-BakkāT's recension at all. Parts of the narrative are in- 
deed explicitly cited but in a severely truncated form: the conclusion of the report, where- 
in "the acceptance of Islam by the inhabitants of Mecca (islam ahl makka)" prompts the 
believers in Ethiopia to return, is recorded; merely the reasons for their Meccan's conver- 
sion has been dropped. See Ibn Hishàm (d. 218/834), al-Sira, vol. 2, p. 3. This was noted 
already by the Andalusian scholar Abū l-Qàsim al-Suhayli (d. 581/1185), al-Rawd al-unuf, 
vol. 3, pp. 244-45; cf. Mughaltay (d. 762/1361), al-Zahr al-bāsim, vol. 1, p. 687. 

33 Tabari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 95; Tabari, Jāmi” vol. 16, p. 603. 

34 Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/875), Tabagāt, vol. 1, pp. 205-6. 

35 Bazzar, Musnad, vol. n, pp. 296-97; cf. Tabari, Jami‘, vol. 16, p. 607. 

36 Tabarī,Jāmi” vol. 16, pp. 606-7. 

37 Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), Tafsir, vol. 2, p. 40; Tabari, Jami‘, vol. 16, p. 612 and Māturīdī, 
Ta’wilat, vol. 9, pp. 394-95. 

38 E.g., Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Sirat Umar, pp. 52, 118, 125; cf. Armstrong, The Qussas, pp. 302-3 
et passim. 
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men were massacred and women and children sold into slavery in Dhu l-Qa'da 
5/ April 627 in retaliation for their perfidy against the Medinans.?? Ibn Ka'b's 
father survived the ordeal because his beard had not yet began to grow, and 
he was sold into bondage alongside the other children of his tribe. Some au- 
thorities even purport that Ibn Kab had been born during the lifetime of the 
Prophet Muhammad, presumably after his young father had been sold into 
slavery.^? In any case, Ibn Ka'b came of age not in Medina but, rather, in south- 
ern Iraq, the ultimate destination of his father after being sold into slavery. 
When Ibn Ka*b later returned to Medina, he came not as a Jew but as a Muslim. 
His fame among the Medinans rested on his knowledge as an exegete of the 
Quran and as a pious preacher. He held his teaching sessions at the mosque 
in al-Rabadha, where he and many of his students would one day tragically 
meet their end after an earthquake struck the area and caused the roof of the 
mosque to collapse over their heads.*! 

Ibn Ka'b's narrative of the satanic verses incident has become the most 'ca- 
nonical' in modern scholarly literature insofar as it was the first version known 
to Western scholarship through the works of Muir and Sprenger; and it is his 
version as well that filtered into the modern literary imagination via Salman 
Rushdie's adaptation of the story in The Satanic Verses. The story transpires 
during the most intense period of the Meccan persecution of Muhammad and 
his followers. Already the severity of this persecution led the Prophet to allow 
many of his followers to abandon Mecca and to seek refuge in the realm of 
the Christian Negus of Axum. The Prophet sorely desired the conversion of his 
people, Quraysh, to Islam, but their conversion was not forthcoming because 
he denounced their ancestral gods. However, when Surat al-Najm (53) was 
revealed, Muhammad recited the sūra near the Kaba in the center of Mecca 
amidst his followers. Many unbelievers were within earshot as he began recit- 
ing the sūra. He then reached verses 19-20, which mention the goddesses of 
Quraysh: 


Have you seen Allat and al-Uzza? ^ a-ra'aytumu ‘-llata wa-L-'uzzà 
And Manat the third, the other? wa-manata t-thālithata ‘l-ukhrā 


At this moment, the account claims, Satan insinuated into the sūra the 
following two lines of rhymed prose (Ar. saj):*2 


39  Onthisevent, see M. Kister, “The Massacre of the Banü Qurayza,” pp. 61-96. 

40  Aview apparently endorsed by Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), Dimashq, vol. 55, pp. 130, 139; but 
rejected by al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), Siyar, vol. 5, p. 65. 

41 Fasawi (d. 277/890), Matifa, vol. 1, p. 564; Ibn 'Asākir, Dimashq, vol. 55, pp. 149-50. 

42 Asnoted by Ahmed (Before Orthodoxy, pp. 65-66 n64), Ibn al-Kalbi (d. ca. 204/819) claims 
in his Kitab al-Asnam that these lines derived from ritual invocation (talbiya) recited by 
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They are the exalted cranes, fa-innahunna t-gharānīgu 
-ulàa 

Whose intercession is to be hoped for! wa-inna shafā'atahunna 
la-turtajā 


"Satan cast [the words] upon his tongue (alqa al-shaytan ‘ald lisānihi)” Ibn Ka‘b 
narrates, thus indicating that the words were uttered with Muhammad's very 
own voice.*? When the unbelievers heard these words, they were delighted 
and bowed their heads to the ground making a prostration (sajda) alongside 
the believers in worship. The elderly al-Walid b. al-Mughira, the chief of the 
Makhzüm clan of Quraysh and one of Muhammad's most strident opponents, 
even joined them—unable to prostrate fully to the ground because of his old 
age, he pressed a clod of earth against his forehead. News that the Meccans 
had accepted the revelation and embraced Muhammad's message traveled 
quickly. When word of these events reached those of his followers who had 
fled to Axum, the news prompted them to return to Mecca now that the days 
of persecution had ended. However, soon the archangel Gabriel appeared to 
Muhammad and informed him of Satan's gambit. God subsequently cancelled 
out the errant verses and consoled His prophet that Satan had likewise assailed 
prophets before him "We have never sent any messenger or prophet before 
you, but that when he desired Satan cast into his desire (idhā tamannā algā 
L-shaytan fi umniyyatihi),^* but God removes what Satan insinuates and God 
affirms His message" (Q. Hajj 22:53). The conciliatory verse now revoked and 
abrogated, the Meccans' persecution resumes once again. 

Shahab Ahmed delineates three defining hermeneutical issues that run, in 
some way or another, through the above narrative and through nearly all the 
versions of the event narrated by the authorities mentioned above. These are 
(Before Orthodoxy, p. 43): 

1 Did the Prophet himself utter the Satanic verses? 
2. Why did the Prophet utter the Satanic verses? 


Quraysh at the Ka‘ba. To the sources Ahmed cites discussing the pre-Islamic talbiyas, add 
now Hamdan and Brook, Von der Dschahiliyya zum Islam, ch. 1, "Abraham, Ismael und die 
Araber—Eine historische Einführung." 

43 Cf. Ullmann. WKAS, vol. 2, p. 1171a.4-11, where the idiom is associated with the inspiration 
of the Arabian soothsayers (Ar. kuhhan). My thanks to Geoffrey Moseley for bringing this 
to my attention. 

44 Many early commentators (see below) preferred to render ft umniyyatihi as ‘into his reci- 
tation (of the revelation), which led James Bellamy ("Some Proposed Emendations,” p. 
569) to suggest amending the quranic text to idhā yamlī... fi imla'ihi. Bellamy's suggestion 
strikes me as farfetched for numerous reasons, not least of which is the fact the root MLw 
in the quranic corpus has the sense of ‘to give respite’, not ‘to recite’. 
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3. Did the Prophet realize on his own that he had erred, or was he unaware 
of having erred until he was corrected by Gabriel? 

As Ahmed skillfully demonstrates, the questions are inextricably bound to one 

another—how one answers the first inexorably cascades into how one answers 

the second and so on—and the answers have a considerable impact on the 

theological ramifications of each narrative's take on the incident. 

As noted above, the longest of the narratives inevitably appear attributed 
to Medinan scholars, whose versions play an integral role in the larger chrono- 
logical framework of the sira-maghazi tradition. The scholars who employ the 
story for the purpose of quranic exegesis recount a far more laconic version 
of the tale. Ibn Shihāb al-Zuhri (d. 124/744) represents the apogee of Medinan 
erudition in the first century after Hijra; however, no sira-maghazi version of 
the story is preserved from him.** The only surviving reference to the story 
securely attributable to al-Zuhri comes in an exchange that he allegedly had 
with his student and confidant, a scribe of the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 106-126/724-743) named Yunus b. Yazīd al-Aylī. Yunus asks al-Zuhrī about 
the interpretation of O. Hajj 22:52, and al-Zuhrī replies:** 


Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hārith*7 related to me that the 
Messenger of God, when he was in Mecca, recited « By the star when 
it sets », and when he reached « Have you seen Allāt and al-‘Uzza * and 
Manat the third? » [Najm 53:1, 19-20], he said, "Their intercession is hoped 
for (inna shafa'atahunna turtajā)” The Messenger of God did it inadver- 
tently (saha rasūl Allah). They rejoiced, but he said to them, "Rather 
that is from Satan!" Thus God revealed, « We have not sent before you a 
messenger or prophet » until He reached « God cancels out what Satan 
casts » [Hajj 22:52]. 


This terse gloss on Q. Hajj 22:52 recapitulates much of what is familiar from 
the longer versions of the story; however, its invocation of Muhammad's 


45 As Ahmed notes (Before Orthodoxy, pp. 129 ff.), some versions of Misa b. 'Uqba's narra- 
tive name al-Zuhri as the source of his narrative. This claim, however, strikes me as rather 
unlikely because the version preserved in al-Bayhagī's Dala'il does not cite al-Zuhri as an 
authority. This is particularly important insofar as al-Bayhagi is likely to have been the 
most recent author with access to the entirety of the work and insofar as he excerpts it in 
extenso. See Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 6, pp. 115-16. 

46 Tabar, Jami‘, vol. 16, pp. 609-10; cf. Nahhas, Nasikh, pp. 66, 571 and Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 
vol. 1, p. 206. 

47 Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith al-Makhzümi (d. ca. 93/7112), a revered author- 
ity regarded as one of the seven fugahā” of Medina. 
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inadvertence (Ar. sa/tw) as a means to explain the event is distinctive. The ver- 
sion of the Basran scholar Saīd b. Jubayr often attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, is pri- 
marily exegetical and likewise quite brief. In a version preserved in the Musnad 
of al-Bazzār (d. ca. 292/904), the text reads:*% 


The Prophet (s) was in Mecca and recited Sürat al-Najm until he arrived 
at « Have you seen Allat and al-‘Uzza : and Manat the third? » [Najm 
5319-20] and then “Their intercession is hoped for (inna shafa'atahunna 
turtajā)” ran across his tongue ( fa-jarā ‘ala lisanih). The pagans of the 
people of Mecca heard that and were pleased. It weighed heavily on the 
Messenger of God (s), and then God Almighty revealed, « We have not 
sent before you a messenger or prophet » until He reached « God cancels 
out what Satan casts » [Hajj 22:52]. 


This Basran version parallels that of al-Zuhrī quite closely, but as a close read- 
ing reveals, and as Ahmed meticulously documents, each account assumes a 
certain narrative frame and relies on subtle changes of wording and emphasis 
to frame the events. Ahmed's monograph is often at its most brilliant when 
navigating the subtleties and contours of each of these narratives. 

In the conclusion to Before Orthodoxy, having thoroughly documented that 
early authorities believed that the event transpired, Ahmed sets about attempt- 
ing to explain Aow they could have possibly maintained that it did given the 
centrality the doctrine of the Prophet's ‘sma—i.e., his protection from sin and 
error—in Islamic theological orthodoxy. Part of his answer is imbedded in his 
book's title: these narratives preceded the articulation of this orthodoxy and 
thus circulated before orthodoxy. These early authorities, he argues, eschewed 
theological rectitude for the demands of the respective genres to which they 
contributed. Hence, scholars of the sira-maghazi relied on the story for “con- 
structing a narrative of the moral-historic epic of the life of the Prophet in his 
heroic struggle to found the Divinely guided human Community (al-umma 
al-muslima) and set it on the path to salvation" (Before Orthdoxy, pp. 269-70). 
Scholars of quranic exegesis relied on the story to anchor "the highly allusive 
text of the Divine Revelation" in historical memory through a process of expo- 
sition, collation, and reconciliation (Before Orthodoxy, pp. 276-78), especially in 
the exegetes' attempts to expound the claim of Q. Hajj 22:52 that Satan casts his 
words into the umniyya (interpreted either as ‘desire’ or ‘recitation’) of messen- 
gers and prophets. Ahmed leans heavily on the idea of genre here—perhaps 
too heavily. Hence, while he is correct to evoke the epic concerns of the early 


48  Bazzār, Musnad, vol. n, pp. 296-97. 
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sīrah-maghāzī literature,?? left unexplained is why the story was discarded in 
the popularized epics of the Prophet's life which likewise showed little con- 
cern for theological rectitude.5° Moreover, Ahmed's neglect of Shi‘ite sources 
in particular leads him to exaggerate the extent to which early Muslims regard- 
ed the exegesis of Q. Hajj 22:52 as inextricable from and unintelligible without 
the satanic verses story (see below). 

However, perhaps Ahmed’s biggest blind spot in his reliance on genre is his 
assertion that the hadith folk and their voluminous collections of hadith had 
no use for the narrative because of the nature of hadith as a genre. Pace Ahmed 
(Before Orthodoxy, p. 269), the hadith folk widely alluded to the event and even 
transmitted traditions rooted in it, even if they did not narrate the story in its 
entirety and expurgated its problematic parts. Hence, the hadith folk cited the 
event in order to establish why and how a prostration (sajda) had been estab- 
lished as integral for the ritual recitation of Strat al-Najm. No less of an author- 
ity than al-Bukhārī (d. 256/870) cites these traditions in his Sahih:>! 


Abu Ma'mar related to us: ‘Abd al-Warith related to us: Ayyūb related to 
us from “Ikrima, from Ibn ‘Abbas who said: 

The prophet prostrated himself to the ground when al-Najm was re- 
vealed (sajada L-nabi ... bi-l-najm), and the Muslims and Pagans, the jinn 
and the humans, prostrated alongside him (wa-sajada ma'ahu l-muslimun 
wa-l-mushrikün wa-l-jinnu wa-Lins). 

Nasr b. ‘Ali related to us: Abu Ahmad al-Zubayri informed me: Isrā'īl 
related to us on from Abū Ishaq, from al-Aswad b. Yazīd, from ‘Abdallah 
who said: 

The first sura to be revealed containing a prostration (sajda) was al- 
Najm. The Messenger of God (s) prostrated himself to the ground as did 
those behind him except for a single man whom I saw take a handful of 
earth and prostrate thereon. Later I saw him killed as an unbeliever. He 
was Umayya b. Khalaf.52 


49 On which see now Robinson, "History and Heilsgeschichte” pp. 119-51. 

50 X Ahmed seems to have been unaware of Rudi Paret's seminal study on this literature, Die 
legendūre Maghāzī-Literatur. See also Shoshan, Popular Culture, pp. 23 ff. and Katz, The 
Birth of the Prophet, pp. 6 ff. 

51 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bārī, vol. 8, pp. 614-15. 

52 Other versions name the as being al-Mughira b. Walid (as in Ibn Ka‘b’s narrative above), 
Saīd b. al-‘As, or a combination thereof; see Ibn Hajar, Fath, vol. 8, p. 615. 
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The traditions are widely attested and frequently cited in the hadith 
literature,?? and although they do truncate the base narrative and expurgate 
mention of the satanic verses, the foundational narrative of the satanic verses 
nonetheless remains their implicit context. Hadith-scholars seem unperturbed 
to transmit these traditions although they left numerous questions unan- 
swered: e.g., Why would the pagans (mushrikūn), being disbelievers, prostrate 
themselves in worship beside Muhammad and his followers when the süra 
was revealed? Why would Muhammad's most strident foes from the elders of 
Quraysh ever pray alongside Muhammad and his followers only to later die the 
death of an infidel fighting against him? Etc.9^ It is noteworthy that even the 
hadīth-scholar Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/924) cites such traditions in his Sahīh,** 
although he elsewhere denounced the satanic verses story as "a forgery of her- 
etics (min wad‘ al-zanadiqa)" and even composed a book thereon (the book is, 
alas, no longer extant).56 


Where Are the Shi'a? The Shi'ite Reception of the Satanic Verses 
Narrative 


As seen above, the vast majority of the satanic verses narratives that are trans- 
mitted in Sunni sources derive from early sīra-maghāzī works and early tafsir 
works, with the former genre providing the longest, most detailed narratives. 
When looking for references to the story in early Shi'ite works, however, we 
must confront the fact that few such sīra-maghāzī works survive. While some 
claimed that most early authors of Maghazi works reputedly harbored Shi'ite 
beliefs and biases,5” none of these authors were claimed by communities of 
Shi'ite scholars as one of their own, either during their own times or by subse- 
quent generations. Rather, Imami-Shi'ite scholars in particular composed their 
own sīra-maghāzī works, which are now lost save in quotations in later works. 
The earliest Shi'ite work of this genre is the Kitab al-Mubtada’ wa-l-mabath 
wa-l-maghazi attributed to the 2nd/8th-century scholar Aban b. Uthmān 
al-Ahmar.5? Other important Shi‘ite works include the Kitab al-Maghazt of 


53 See the references in Juynboll, Canonical Hadith, p. 529. 

54 Cf. Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, pp. 163-66. 

55 Ibn Khuzayma, Sahih, vol.1, p. 305. 

56 X According to Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (d. 606/1210), Mafatth al-ghayb, vol. 23, p. 51. 

57 E.g., Yāgūt (d. 626/1229), Irshad, vol. 6, p. 2419, “ashab al-maghāzī yatashayya ūn” 

58 Tūsī, al-Fihrist, p. 9; cf. Jarrar, "Sirat Ahl al-Kisa" pp. 98-155 and Modarressi, Tradition and 
Survival, pp. 129-30. 
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Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi (d. 283/896)*? and a book of the same title 
by "Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. early 4th/1oth cent.),9? as well as the Maghāzī 
al-Nabi attributed to Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bargī (d. 274/888 or 280/894). 
Yet, because so few of these sources survive, one must rely primarily on early 
Shi'ite works of tafsīr. 

In Before Orthodoxy, Shahab Ahmed does mention two purportedly Shi'ite 
figures who transmit the satanic verses story. They hail from the second/ 
eighth-century and are well-known Kūfan authorities of quranic exegesis 
named ‘Atiyya b. Sa‘d al-Awfi (d. 11/729 or later) and Muhammad b. Sa'ib 
al-Kalbi (d. 146/763).9? These two narratives, however, appear only in non- 
Shi'ite tafsir works. 

The satanic verses tradition of ‘Atiyya al-‘Awfi—who ultimately cites Ibn 
‘Abbas as his authority for the story—proves to be the more interesting case 
for our purposes. The earliest citation of his narrative survives in the tafsir of 
Abū Ja‘far al-Tabari,®? who cites the story on the authority of ‘Atiyya’s great- 
great grandson Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi (d. 276/889, Baghdad). Muhammad 
al-‘Awfi transmits a large corpus of the qur'anic exegesis attributed his ances- 
tor ‘Atiyya not only to al-Tabarī but also to other scholars of his era, such as Ibn 
Abi Hātim al-Rāzī (d. 327/938), as a type of family heirloom.® If Muhammad 
al-‘Awfi indeed accurately reports his ancestor’s views, then the narrative of 
‘Atiyya would ostensibly be the earliest Shi'ite narrative of the satanic verses 
and their abrogation by the archangel Gabriel. ‘Atiyya’s reputation as a Shi‘ite 
is broadly attested in the rijāl-literature. In this vein Ahmed mentions 'Atiyya's 
famous defiance of orders to curse ‘Ali issued by the ruthless Umayyad gover- 
nor of Iraq, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi—an act of defiance which earned him 
400 lashes of the governor's whip.** But Ahmed passes over other key episodes 
mentioned in the literary sources, both Sunni and Shi‘ite. For example, Atiyya 
al-‘Awfi was also a prominent member of the Küfan expedition sent to Mecca 
by the Kūfan rebel al-Mukhtar al-Thaqafi in order to save Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
and the Banū Hashim from the blockade of the counter-caliph Ibn al-Zubayr.*$ 


59  Tusi, Fihrist, p. 17; Yaqut, Irshad, vol. 1, p. 105. 

60 Tūsī, Fihrist, p.209; Yaqut, Irshad, vol. 4, p. 1641. 

61 Tūsī, Fihrist, p. 39; Yāgūt, Irshād, vol. 2, p. 432. 

62 Ahmed, Before Orthodoxy, pp. 162 ff., 206 ff. 

63 Tabar, Jami‘, vol. 16, pp. 607-8. 

64 Aga Bozorg, Dharīa, vol. 25, pp. 282-83; Tarīfī, Tagrīr, pp. 67-68. ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. 
Muhammad Husayn Hirz al-Din has compiled what remains of these exegetical tradi- 
tions of ‘Atiyya in Tafsir al-Qur‘an al-karīm li-l-mufassir al-muhaddith al-faqth Atiyya b. 
Sad b. Junāda al-‘Awfi al-Kūft, 3 vols., Qom: Dalilema, 2009. 

65 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 304. 

66 Anthony, “The Meccan Prison,” pp. 14-15; cf. Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, vol. 2, p. 381. 
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Moreover, Twelver-Shi'ite sources also place him alongside the Companion 
Jàbir b. Abd Allah al-Ansari as one of the first of the Shi'a to visit and venerate 
the grave of al-Husayn b. 'Alī.67 Likewise, al-Bargī (d. 274/887-88 or 280/893- 
94) lists ‘Atiyya al-‘Awfi among the disciples of the fifth-imam Muhammad al- 
Bagir$? and al-Khazzaz al-Qummi (wr. early 400s/1010s) cites ‘Atiyya al-Awfi 
in his Kifayat al-athar as a key transmitter of reports from Abū Saīd al-Khudri 
(d. 74/694) that proffer proof of the imamate of the twelve imams.9? Hence, 
contrary to Ahmed's intimations (Before Orthodoxy, p. 207), "Atiyya al-Awfi 
is not absent from Twelver scholastic literature. In all fairness to Ahmed, this 
oversight is not his alone—the significance of ‘Atiyya’s report seemingly es- 
capes even the notice of modern Shi‘ite scholars, such as Murtada al-‘Askari 
and Muhammad Hadi Marifa, who have themselves written extensive treat- 
ments of the satanic verses narratives.” 

The other 'Shi'ite' narrative in Ahmed's monograph is a report attributed to 
the Kufan scholar Muhammad b. Sā'ib al-Kalbi, a well-known and widely-cited 
akhbārī who also authored a tafsir work. Although al-Kalbi's tafsir is not ex- 
tant, his version of the satanic verses story is preserved in an important, early 
work of qur'anic exegesis compiled by Yahya b. Sallām al-Basrī al-Qayrawani 
(d. 200/815), another non-Shi‘ite work of quranic exegesis.” It is certainly 
true that both al-Kalbī and his equally famous son, Ibn al-Kalbī, have a repu- 
tation for their alleged Shi'ite sympathies—sympathies that not infrequently 


67 ‘Imad al-Din al-Tabarī, Bishārat al-Mustafā, pp. 125-26. 

68 Bargī, Rijál, p. 14. 

69 Khazzāz, Kifayat al-athar, pp. 85, 87-88, 89-90. The dates for the life of al-Khazzaz are 
uncertain; however, his Kifaya appears to have been written in first years of the fifth-cen- 
tury AH. See Ansari, L'imamat, p. 98. Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d. 364/965) claims that when 
Abū Sa'id al-Khudri died, ‘Atiyya al-‘Awfi began to attend the sessions of al-Kalbi (despite 
the fact, it seems, that he was considerably younger than ‘Atiyya), and that ‘Atiyya would 
thereafter attribute the traditions he learned from al-Kalbi to Abū Saīd. See Ibn Hibbān, 
Majrihin, vol. 2, pp. 167-68. 

70 = ‘Askari, Ahadith, vol. 1, pp. 318-19; Ma'rifa, Tamhīd, vol. 1, p. 121. Both scholars object that 
Ibn 'Abbās was too young to have possibly witnessed the events narrated in the tradition 
attributed to him. 

71  Yahya b. Sallam, Tafsir, vol. 1, p. 384. Cf. Hid b. Muhakkam, Tafsīr, vol. 4, pp. 239-40 for 
the same report. Hid b. Muhakkam’s Tafsir appears to be directly dependent upon that 
of Yahya b. Sallàm; however, the exact nature of the relationship between the two works 
has yet to have been fully explored. Indeed, the entirety of Yahyā b. Sallam's Tafsir has yet 
to be published. For now, see Muranyi, Beiträge, pp. 390-96 and Brockopp, Muhammad's 
Heirs, pp. 154-56. This quotation of al-Kalbi's exegesis does not appear in the so-called 
Tafsir al-Kalbī erroneously attributed to al-Kalbī; see Motzki, "Dating the So-Called Tafsir 
Ibn Abbas,” pp. 152-56 and Pregill, "Methodologies for the Dating of Exegetical Works” 


PP- 393-453 (esp. PP. 431-33). 
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manifest in aspects of their extant corpora.”? Of the two scholars, however, 
only Ibn al-Kalbī is explicitly claimed by the Shi'a as one of their own.” The 
father, al-Kalbi, presents us with a more dubious case: although many scholars 
regarded him as a Shi'ite, even as an adherent of the Saba'iyya, others merely 
refer to him as a Murjiī.”* Hence, whether or not the narrative attributed to al- 
Kalbī in the Tafsir of Yahya b. Sallam ought to be viewed as somehow 'Shi'ite' is 
certainly open to question. 

To his credit, therefore, Shahab Ahmed succeeds at adducing at least two, 
early-Shi'ite versions of the satanic verses narrative, albeit only preserved 
in non-Shi'ite sources. While the Shi'ite bonafides of al-Kalbi, and by exten- 
sion his account, may be open to doubt, this is certainly not the case with the 
version of ‘Atiyya, whose Shi'ite credentials Ahmed even somewhat under- 
estimates.”* Yet, we are still faced with the reality that no extant, early Shi'ite 
source cites either of the traditions adduced by Ahmed. But what, then, do the 
early Shi'ite sources have to say? 

The earliest mention of the satanic verses narrative in a work by a Shi'ite 
scholar (at least to my knowledge) appears in the corpus of the Zaydī-Imām 
al-Qasim b. Ibrahim al-Rassi (169-246/785-860), in which discussions of the 
narrative appear in a compilation of his responsa, called a/-Masa'il, and also 
in a treatise on the phenomenon of abrogation (al-naskh) in the Qur'an, aptly 
titled al-Nasikh wa-l-mansükh."$ In the Masā'il, al-Oāsim's son, Muhammad, 
asks him about the interpretation of Q. Hajj 22:52, prompting a brief expla- 
nation of the verse. Al-Qasim explains that when the scripture says, "Satan 
cast into his umniyya” what is meant by umniyya is not 'desire' but, rather, 


72 E.g., see Kister and Plessner, “Notes,” p. 67-69. 

73 Najāshī, Rijal, p. 434 (no. 1166), kana yakhtassu bi-madhhabina. Thus, Murtada al-‘Askari 
(Ahādīth, vol. 1, p. 326) cites approvingly the account of Ibn al-Kalbī (Asnam, p. 19) where- 
in the so-called satanic verses are depicted, rather, as the pre-Islamic talbiya of Quraysh 
as a trustworthy testimony coming from a disciple of the sixth-imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. 

74 Cf. van Ess, Theology and Society, vol. 1, pp. 345-48; Anthony, The Caliph and the Heretic, 
PP. 244-46. 

75  Ahmed’s assertion that ‘Atiyya’s tradition contravened the Shi‘ite doctrine of 'ismat al- 
anbiyā”, which he characterizes as means “so central to Shi' credo from the mid-second 
century onwards" (Before Orthodoxy, p. 210), merits some historical qualification as well. 
The Shi'ite consensus on the ‘sma of the imams seems to date to this period, but the 
consensus on the ‘sma of the prophets does not seem to emerge until the following cen- 
tury. Hence, there may have been no doctrinal consensus to contravene. The ‘sma of 
the prophet was in fact explicitly denied by the Shi'ite theologian Hishàm b. al-Hakam 
(d. ca. 179/795). One of the first Shi'ite scholars to unambiguously argue for prophetic 
‘isma seems to have been al-Fadl b. Shadhan (d. 260/873-74). Cf. Hawting, “Doctrine of the 
Infallibility (Tsma)," pp. 156-60. 

76 . Rassi Majmi vol. 2, pp. 47-49 (al-Nasikh wa-l-mansükh) and p. 595 (al-Masā il, no. 116). 
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‘recitation’. He adds that anything added or omitted in the recitation of the 
Quran is something cast by Satan (ilqa? min al-shaytan). Al-Qasim then directs 
his reading of the verse against some of his contemporaries—whom he calls 
the rawafid and the ghulat—who make additions and commit omissions in 
their recitation of the Quran. At the end of his response, al-Qasim comments 
on the supposed satanic verses, "Those are the exalted cranes ...” He tells his 
son that he too has heard this story, but he denounces it as "corrupt, deceit- 
ful speech? the like of which a wise man will not utter,” adding that such a 
sentence would be unworthy of an eloquent Arab let alone the Messenger or 
the Lord.”% 

One finds an even fuller treatment of the satanic verses narrative in al- 
Nasikh wa-l-mansūkh. In his discussion the phenomenon of naskh, al-Qàsim 
states that, *on occasion God abrogates words cast by Satan in a revelation or 
recitation that God sends down (wa-qad yansakhu allah ilqa? al-shaytan fima 
yunazzilu min wahy wa-qur'an)," and proceeds to cite O. 22:52, his prooftext, 
his argument being that any attempt to corrupt the text of scripture is satani- 
cally inspired and thwarted by divine intervention. However, after clarifying 
this point, al-Qasim then strongly cautions against the view of certain igno- 
rant persons from “the masses (al-'amma)" who mistakenly believe that Satan 
could cause prophets or messengers to utter words that he cast upon their 
tongues. It is noteworthy that al-Qasim does not appeal to the dogma of the 
Prophet's 'isma to deny this possibility but, rather, merely argues his case in 
light of his reading of Q. Hijr 15:42 and Nahl 16:98-100, which state that Satan 
has been given no authority (sultan) over God's believing servants. He then fol- 
lows his refutation of this view with an explicit rejection of the satanic verses 
narrative, writing:7% 


The unlearned of the masses claim ( jahalat al--āmma yaz'amüna) that 
Satan cast [his words] upon the Messenger of God while he was recit- 
ing and reading the Quran (al-shaytan alga ‘ala rasūl allah wa-huwa 
yatamanna® wa-yagra'u): ‘Mention the gods of Quraysh, such as Allat 
and al-'Uzzā (udhkur ālihat quraysh min allāt wa-l-‘uzza). He recited at 
their mention [in Surat al-Najm], "These are the exalted cranes, and their 
intercession with God is to be hoped for” This is impossible to suspect 


77 Reading As ) 9 Aap for AB [S ] j ae. 

78  Rassi Majmū” vol. 2, p. 596. 

79 Tbid., vol. 2, pp. 47-49. 

80 Here al-Oāsim follows the Iraqi interpretation of the word umniyya in O. 22:52 as meaning 
‘recitation (qira, tilāwa) rather than ‘desire’. 
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and to presume to have occurred to the Messenger of God, let alone that 
[Satan's] words or thoughts could prevail against him (hadha lā yajūzu 
‘ala rasūl allah zinnatan wa-lā tawhimahtan fadlan an yathbuta ‘alayhi 
gawluhu wa-zannuh) 


Al-Oāsim does not reveal his source for the satanic verses story, but he 
clearly rejects the authenticity of the story here just as he did in the Masa'il. 
Furthermore, he denounces those who transmit the story as “unlearned 
masses ( jahalat al--āmma)” an attitude that resonates with a trend found in 
other early Shi'ite discussions of the satanic verses narrative as well. 

Among the Imami-Shi'ite scholarship of the pre-Büyid era, an exegetical 
work (tafsīr) attributed to ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Oummī (d. early 4th/1oth cent.) ap- 
pears to be the earliest extant work of the Imami-Shi'a to mention the satanic 
verses narrative. Recounting the story of the satanic verses in his Tafsir while 
commenting on Q. Hajj 22:52, the compiler of this tafsir dismisses the story as 
a gauche concoction of ‘the masses (al--āmma), and he specifically disassoci- 
ates the story from the followers of Shi'ite Imams. As for the Shi'a—'the chosen 
(al-khāssa), as he terms them—he claims that they narrate the following inter- 
pretation from the sixth-imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765):9! 


The Messenger of God grew hungry, so he approached a man from the 
Ansar and asked him, "Do you have any food at home ('indaka)?” He re- 
plied, "O Messenger of God! Yes, I do,” and he slaughtered a young female 
goat ('anaq) for him and roasted the meat. 

When the man brought him some of it, the Messenger God desired 
(tamannā) for ‘Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn to join him. But two 
hypocrites (munāfigān) came, and ‘Ali subsequently arrived after them. 
Then God revealed concerning that, « We have sent before you neither a 
messenger, nor prophet, nor muhaddath except that, when he wishes 
something, Satan insinuates something into his desires »—that is, Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar®?—« but God removes what Satan insinuates »—that is, 
when ‘Ali arrived after them. 


81 Qummi, Tafsir, vol. 2, p. 85. 

82 The editor expurgated the text to read ioe 9 bse (gi however, the original meaning 
is clear enough. On the expurgation on ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Oummīs Tafsir and the prob- 
lems underlying its ascription to him, see EI’, art. “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qumm?" (M.A. 
Amir-Moezzi). 
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This story achieves two exegetical aims simultaneously: 1) it provides a 
counter-narrative about the insinuation of Satan into the Prophet's desires 
that is quintessentially rāfidī in outlook, and 2) it subtly provides the Shi'ites' 
alternative rendering of the verse by adding the phrase, *nor one who receives 
inspiration (wa-la muhaddath).’83 For our purposes, we are more interested 
in what the former aim reveals—namely, that the early Imami-Shi'a effec- 
tively displaced the satanic verses story by replacing it with an alternative of 
their own. 

Just how early on did this Imami tradition circulate in the pre-Būyid period? 
Gauging the date of such traditions often poses intractable challenges given 
the paucity of Imami-Shi'ite literature that survives from the pre-Būyid period. 
However, in this case we gain some help from a similar account attributed to 
the fifth-imam Muhammad al-Bāgir (d. 117/735), which is cited in a lost work of 
quranic exegesis by the Imami scholar Ibn al-Juham (d. after 328/939-40). The 
report he cites reads:?^ 


Abu Ja'far said: The Messenger of God set out and became stricken with 
intense hunger. He approached a man from the Ansar, and he slaugh- 
tered a female goat for him and cut down for him a bunch of ripened and 
unripened dates. Then the Messenger of God desired (tamanna) ‘Ali and 
said, "A man from the denizens of Paradise will come to see you” But Abū 
Bakr came, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, and then Alī. So this verse was 
revealed « We have not sent any messenger or prophet before except that, 
when he wishes something, Satan insinuates something into his desires 
but God removes what Satan insinuates ... » 


The above report attributed to Muhammad al-Bagir is notably transmitted 
on the authority of the early Imami scholar Zurara b. A'yan (d. 150/767) and, 
hence, it possibly circulated in this prominent Kūfan scholar's circle.55 
Regardless of the precise date that these stories originated, each of the two 
versions of the story notably obliterates any trace of the satanic verses reading 
of the Q. 22:52 that predominates in non-Shi‘ite tafsir literature. Even though 
this approach banishes the satanic verses narrative from its exegetical toolkit, 


83 On this latter point, see Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification, p. 178; 
van Ess, Theology and Society, vol. 1, pp. 373-87. 

84 Cited in Sharaf al-Din al-Astarabadi (fl. 10th/16th cent.), Ta’wil al-ayat al-zāhira, vol. 1, 
p- 347. Ibn al-Juham’s original work was reputedly titled Ta’wil mā nazala min al-gur'ān 
al-karim ft l-nabī wa-alihi; cf. Amir-Moezzi and Kohlberg, Revelation and Falsification, p. 
35 and Ansari, L'imamat, pp. 45-46. 

85 On Zurāra's family and influence, see van Ess, Theology and Society, vol. 1, pp. 373-87. 
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it does so at a considerable price in dogmatic terms by introducing the doc- 
trine of rafd, viz., the repudiation of Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and 'Uthman.*6 This fact 
may contradict the categorical assertion of Shahab Ahmed that, "It is telling 
that the early tafsir literature offers no other historical occasion of revelation 
for Quran 22:52 al-Hajj save for the Satanic Verses incident" (Before Orthodoxy, 
p. 283); however, because of their invocation of Shi'ite rafd, for non-Shi'a 
Ahmed's statement might as well be effectively true. No matter how objec- 
tionable the satanic verses stories it displaces may be, the Imami-Shi'i read- 
ing espoused rafd and abnegated the merit of the Prophet's Companions, even 
the most revered among them. Hence, this reading of Q. 22:52 could never be 
countenanced by a non-Shi'ite scholar as an actual alternative to the exegetical 
frame of the satanic verses narratives. 

The Imami-Shi'a, therefore, likely rejected the satanic verses story from an 
early date in favor of a sectarian alternative. If comments in the Tafsir attrib- 
uted to ‘Ali al-Qummi are indicative of wider attitudes, Imami-Shi'i scholars 
viewed the satanic verses story as a concoction of the hadith-folk and an ab- 
surdity rejected by their Imams, probably as early as the second/eighth cen- 
tury. Such sentiments are certainly consonant with pervasive Imami attitudes 
toward the hadith-folk, whom they regarded as dimly credulous and blighted 
without the guidance of an Imam. 

This sentiment manifests in another direct reference to the satanic verses 
story in a passage from a biography of the eighth-imam ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818) 
composed by Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991) called Uyun akhbar al-Ridā. The 
passage recounts a debate with the opponents of the Shi‘a convened by the 
Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mün (r. 198-218/813-833) at his court. Al-Ma'mün (clearly 
serving as a literary mouthpiece of the Shi‘a) chides the hadith-folk for their 
hypocrisy with regards to the Shi'a: they mock Shi'ite historical reports that 
extol the merits of ‘Alī and the household of the Prophet all the while remain- 
ing blind to their own credulity in accepting reports that make incoherent 
and absurd claims about the respective merits of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. The 
caliph opines:$? 


... These stories [of the Shi‘a] are no more unbelievable than (ajabu min) 
the story of [the hadith folk] that the Prophet said, ‘I entered Paradise 
and heard the shifting of two sandals and, lo, Bilal, Abū Bakr's freedman 


86 See van Ess, Theology and Society, vol. 1, p. 314 ff. 

87 Ibn Babawayh, 'Uyūn, vol. 2, p. 203, fa-farra min Umar wa-algā ‘ala lisan al-nabī bi- 
za'mikum al-kufr. The tradition regarding Umar referenced in the anecdote above can be 
found in Bukhārī, Sahih, k. fada'il ashāb al-nabi, bāb 7, no. 3727. 
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(mavwlā), had arrived in Paradise before me. The Shi‘a merely say that 
«Alī is better than (khayrun min) Abū Bakr, but you all say that Abū Bakr's 
slave is better than the Messenger because the first to reach a destination 
is better than the one who follows (al-sabiq khayrun min al-masbüq)! You 
also narrate that Satan flees before Umar's shadow but that he cast [the 
following verse] onto the tongue of God's prophet, "They are the exalted 
cranes ..." [Satan] flees from ‘Umar but casts unbelief (kufr), according to 
your claim, onto the tongue of the Prophet! 


As far as the earliest evidence suggests, therefore, the Imami-Shi'a knew of 
the satanic verses story from quite an early date, yet they had rejected its au- 
thority and used it in their polemics against their sectarian rivals, such as the 
hadīth-folk. 

The Imami-Shi'ite scholarship that emerges out of the Büyid period (CE 945- 
1055) takes on a considerably different flavor than these early examples. This 
period witnesses a large shift away from traditionalism and towards theologi- 
cal rationalism, characterized by a robust engagement with Mu'tazilism and 
its theological debates. This shift characterizes many Imami-Twelver writings 
after the major occultation (al-ghayba al-kubrā) in 329/941, and its ramifica- 
tions clearly manifest in the Shi'ite references to the satanic verses story from 
the period.88 

Among the pioneering Twelver theologians of this period, the earliest to ref- 
erence the story is al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022). He makes a brief, unfavor- 
able mention of the satanic verses story as a narrative related by "the masses 
(al-'amma)" in a tract written against the possibility of sahw—‘inattentiveness’, 
'inadvertence'—affecting prophets.89 Like much of al-Mufid's work, this trea- 
tise directly aims to rebut and revise the views that Ibn Babawayh sought to set 
forth as Imami-Shi'ite orthodoxy: Ibn Babawayh regarded the denial of sahw 
as a heretical doctrine of the transgressive ghulat.9? Ibn Babawayh differed 
from al-Mufid in that he did allow for prophets to suffer minor lapses through 
sahw, such as oversleeping and thus missing the proper time for prayer?! It 
is clear that the idea that prophetic sa/rw could explain how the satanic vers- 
es incident could have possibly transpired proliferated in Sunni exegetical 


88 Cf. the overview of this period in Hassan Ansari and Sabine Schmidtke, "The Shri 
Reception of Mu'tazilism (II)” pp. 196-214. 

89 Adam sahw al-Nabi, p. 25; cf. Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 172-73, 179. 

go Ibn Babawayh, Faqih, vol. 1, pp. 359-60. On the early Shi'ite ghulat and their beliefs, see 
now EJ, art. “Ghulat” (S.W. Anthony). 

91  Onsahw and ‘sma in Shi'ite and Mu'tazili thought, see Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, 
PP. 159-79. 
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literature: the idea already appears in Ibn Shihāb al-Zuhri's (d. 124/742) exege- 
sis of O. Hajj 22:52, although his early appeal to sahw is likely theologically 
underdetermined. That appeals to sahw to explain the incident remained cur- 
rent during the Büyid period and beyond, however, is also well-attested among 
Sunni Ash'rites from the Nishapüri school of exegesis, such as al-Tha'labi 
(d. 427/1035) and al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076).?2 

However, it is al-Mufid’s student, al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), who of- 
fers the most systematic discussion of the satanic verses narratives, coupled 
with a revisionist reading of Q. Hajj 22:52, in his treatise on divine-protection 
(isma) given to the prophets called Tanzih al-anbiyā*.? What is most radical 
about al-Sharīf al-Murtadā's approach is that he unmoors the verse from any 
narrative framework—be it a version of the satanic verses narratives or an ex- 
egetical narrative transmitted by the Shi'a of earlier generations—and thus 
rejects the exegetical utility of these narratives for understanding the Quran. 
He writes:94 


As for the aya [Q. 22:52], there is absolutely no indication on its face (fi 
zāhirihā) for the fable which they tell. The plain meaning (al-gahir) de- 
mands only one of two possible interpretations: He either means by al- 
tamanni recitation (al-tilawa) ... or He means by al-tamanni the desire of 
the heart (tamanni l-qalb). 

If He meant recitation, the intended meaning was that anyone who 
was sent before you as a messenger, when he recited what he conveyed to 
his people, they distorted it against him and added to what he said and 
subtracted [from it], just as the Jews had done by lying against their 
prophets. He attributed that to Satan ... If He meant desires of the heart, 
then this is something that God cancels out. 


The exegesis put forward here by al-Sharīf al-Murtada is not entirely unprec- 
edented; it is highly similar to the view espoused by al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) 
over a century before him. However, his account does stand out for its clarity 
and its forcefulness.95 


92 Thalabī (d. 427/1035), Kashf, vol. 7, p. 30; Wahidi (d. 468/1076), al-Tafsir al-basit, vol. 15, 
p. 470. Cf. Saleh, "The Last Nishapuri School of Tafsir,’ pp. 223-43. By way of contrast, this 
appeal to sahw is roundly rejected by Māturīdī (d. 333/944), Ta^wilat, vol. 9, pp. 393-97. 

93  Murtadā, Tanzih, pp. 169-73. See now Abdulsater, Shit Doctrine, Mu tazili Theology, ch. 6. 

94  Murtadā, Tanzih, pp. 170-71. 

95 Cf. Maturidi, Ta’wilat, vol. 9, pp. 395-96. On the importance of al-Maturidi’s tafsir for gain- 
ing a glimpse into debates overlooked or neglected by his older contemporary, al-Tabari, 
see now Walid Saleh, "Rereading al-Tabarī through al-Māturīdī” pp. 180-209. 
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As with Sunni tafsir, most discussions of the satanic verses appear in the 
Shi'ite exegesis of Q. Hajj 22:52. An important, early exception to this rule of 
thumb is the tafsir of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Wazir al-Maghribi (d. 418/1027). In 
his al-Masabih ft tafsīr al-Qur'an, al-Wazīr al-Maghribi cites the story from 
al-Wāgidī (d. 207/822) “and others” as being the reference behind Q. Isr@ 17:73, 
"they nearly tempted you away from that which We revealed to you (wa-in kādū 
la-yaftanūka 'an alladhī awhayna ilayka) ..." He cites his abridged version of 
the story after explaining that, “[Quraysh] asked [the Prophet] to desist from 
insulting them and from insulting and censuring their gods. Were he to have 
accepted that, it would have been a means to tempt him to achieve their aim 
(law gabila la-kanat fitnatan yablughūna bihā gharadahum), but he did not ac- 
cept it”? While the citation of this story is ambiguous, without any criticism 
of its veracity al-Wazir al-Maghbribīs affirmation of some version of the story 
seems to be implicit. 

Such implicit acceptance of the story's veracity, albeit with very specific 
theological provisos, also appears in the Tibyān of Abū Ja‘far Muhammad al- 
Tūsī (d. 460/1067). Like al-Sharīf al-Murtada, al-Tūsī adopts a highly rationalist 
approach towards the exegesis of Q. Hajj 22:52 insofar as he ignores previous 
traditionalist readings of the Imami-Shi‘a such as those found in the Tafsir at- 
tributed to "Alī al-Qummi. Although al-TūsT's treatment of the verse lacks the 
creativity found in al-Sharīf al-Murtada's, what al-Tūsī lacks in creativity he 
makes up for with important testimonies to how the Mut'azila had begun to 
develop their approach the interpretation of Q. 22:52. Many of the views which 
he cites in his tafsir might otherwise be lost. He shows no favoritism for any 
particular exegetical viewpoint beyond the fact that he first cites the view of 
Abū Alī al-Jubba'i (d. 303/915), who states regarding Q. 22:52:97 


The verse refers to inadvertent errors made by the prophet when recit- 
ing the Quran (al-sahw fi l-girā' a). The story of the cranes (qissat al- 
gharānīg) is baseless, because such an act is not committed in error due 
to inadvertence (‘ald tariq al-sahw). 


Abū ‘Ali al-Jubba’ interprets Q. Hajj 22:52 as referring to the Prophet's sahw— 
a possibility that he, unlike al-Mufid, admits—but he denies that the sa- 
tanic verses story narrated by the hadith-folk has any basis whatsoever. For 
al-Jubbāī, such sa/tw could only effect minor errors in pronunciation and reci- 
tation of the Ouran—not an incident in need of such radical revisions as that 


96  Masābīh, p. 678. I would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Morteza Karimi-Nia for 
pointing out this passage to me. 
97 Tūsī, Tibyān, vol. 7, p. 330. 
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recounted in the satanic verses story. That Abū ‘Ali’s position had become the 
main view of the Bahshamite school of the Mu'tazila through the teachings 
of his son, Abu Hashim (d. 321/933), seems to find confirmation in the fact al- 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) espouses it in his Tanzth al-Qur'aün.?? 

Abū Jafar al-Tūsī cites an interpretation of O. Hajj 22:52 espoused by the 
BaghdadiMu'tazila as well. The representative of their school is Abu l-Qasim al- 
Balkhi (d. 319/931). Unlike al-Jubbāī, he does not reject the satanic verses story 
so categorically. As for the two verses which Satan cast, al-Balkhī comments:99 


It is possible that the Prophet heard these two verses (hatayni l- 
kalimatayni) from his people and remembered them and that Satan 
whispered them to him as he was reciting the Qur'an and cast them into 
his mind (alqahuma fi fikrih). He was just about to utter them on his 
tongue, but God protected him ('asamahu) ... It is also possible that ... 
when the Messenger reached the mention of Allat and al-‘Uzza [in the 
Quran|, Satan said these two verses (hatayni l-kalimatayni) and, lifting 
up his voice, cast them into the Prophet's recitation ... and the unbeliev- 
ers thought that was from the Prophet's words and thus prostrated at that 
moment. 


Abū l-Qàsim al-Balkhi’s approach is essentially to re-narrate the story of 
the satanic verses in a way that renders the story theologically anodyne, or 
at least less problematic. His version of the story is an antiseptic one: Satan 
whispers the verses into the Prophet's thoughts, but the Prophet does not say 
them because God protects him; therefore, Satan must resort to saying them 
himself, yet God abrogates his words with true revelation. What is fascinating 
here is that an approach similar to Abu l-Qasim al-Balkhīs had become fully 
realized in some versions of the satanic verses narrative cited from Musa b. 
*Uqba's Maghazi° Shahab Ahmed calls these theologically oriented tweaks 
to the narrative a "strategic adjustment" which allowed Satan, rather than 
Muhammad, to be portrayed as the one who uttered the satanic verses, con- 
trary to what is found in the earliest narratives. This rendering of the narrative, 
as Ahmed astutely notes, becomes "a harbinger of what would become a domi- 
nant attitude towards the incident in the coming centuries" (Before Orthodoxy, 


98 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tanzih al-Qur‘an, pp. 273-74. 

99 Tūsī, Tibyān, vol. 7, pp. 330-31. 

100 Cf. the citation of Mūsāss tradition in Bayhagī, Dala'il, vol. 2, pp. 285-87 and the lost por- 
tion of the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/890), which survives in a quotation 
found in Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), Tafsir, vol. 5, pp. 442-43. 
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p. 131).?! Thanks to al-Tūsīs citation of al-Balkhi, one can find an early, explicit 
articulation of the theological underpinnings of the "strategic adjustments" 
one finds in these narratives. 

The final, seminal Shi‘ite tafsir that we will look at is the Majma‘ al-bayān 
of Abū ‘Ali al-Tabrisī (d. 548/1158). Al-Tabrisi's approach to the verse is likewise 
heavily reliant on the Mu'tazila, especially the works of al-Sharif al-Murtada 
and al-Hākim al-Jishumī (d. 494/1101). The importance of al-Hakim al-Jishumi 
should come as little surprise inasmuch al-Tabrisi’s tafsir essentially uses his 
as a template for his own.!?? In any case, one of the most important contribu- 
tions of al-Tabrisi's discussion is his introduction of the interpretation of the 
Zaydi-Imam al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Nasir li-l-Haqq al-Utrūsh (d. 304/917). Like Abū 
1-Qasim al-Balkhi, al-Nasir al-Utrūsh re-narrates the story to make it more ame- 
nable to theological scruples:!03 


This story, if true, is taken to mean (mahmül 'ala) that he was reciting 
the Qur'an and when he reached this spot and mentioned the names of 
their gods, while they knew full well how he routinely denounced them 
(wa-qad 'alimū min 'adatihi annahu kana ya ībuhā), one of the infidels in 
attendance said, "These are the exalted cranes!” and insinuated that into 
his recitation. It was presumed that (tuwuhhima anna) that was from the 
Quran. God attributed it to Satan because it only occurred due to his 
guile and whisperings. 


Like al-Jishumī, al-Tabrisi deems this reading of the verse and the story to be 
“a sound exegesis (wijh hasan min al-ta'wīl)” Unlike al-Jishumī, al-Tabrisi adds 
that al-Sharif al-Murtada mentions this view in his Tanzih as well. This is an 
opinion al-Sharīf al-Murtada does not endorse himself, nor does he attribute it 
explicitly to al-Nasir al-Utrüsh, even though he himself was a descendant of al- 
Nasir al-Utrüsh through his maternal line.!°* He merely states it as an opinion 


101 Indeed, I know of no later scholar who simultaneously held the story to be true but also 
refuted that idea that Satan uttered the words rather than the Prophet before Ibrahim 
al-Kūrānī (d. 1690), a famed scholar of 17th-century Medina. See Guillaume, *al-Lum'at 
al-saniya, pp. 297, 299-300. On this scholar and the controversy this treatise engendered, 
see now Nafi, "Tasawwuf and Reform,” pp. 307-55 and El-Rouayheb, Seventeenth Century, 
Pp. 158-59, 253-54- 

102 Mourad, “The Survival of the Mu'tazila Tradition” pp. 83-108. Although al-Jishumī con- 
verted to Zaydi-Shi‘ism later in life, he wrote his Tahdhib while a Hanafi and a Bahshami- 
Muttazilite (Madelung, “Review,” p. 532). See further Mourad, “The Revealed Text” 
pp. 367-98. 

103 Tabrisi, Majma vol. 7, p. ug; cf. al-Hakim al-Jishumi (d. 494/1101), Tahdhib, fol. 168b. 

104 Elr, art. "Alam al-Hodā” (W. Madelung). 
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of “a man of learning (ba'd ahl al-'ilm)."95 In any case, this citation of the ex- 
egesis of al-Nasir al-Utrūsh likely derives from his tafsir, which is lost.!°° The 
interpretation of al-Nasir al-Utrūsh is similar to that of Abū l-Qasim al-Balkhī 
in that both deny that Muhammad uttered the verses—only his "strategic ad- 
justment” to the satanic verses story is to attribute their utterance to an infidel 
of Quraysh rather than directly to Satan himself. 

What the foregoing survey of the approaches to the satanic verses story in 
early Shi'ite scholarship has demonstrated, I hope, is why Shi'ite sources ought 
notto be neglected when writing the intellectual history of the early and forma- 
tive period of Islam. Moreover, I would contend that the works of Shi'ite schol- 
ars, far from being narrowly interested in only sectarian concerns germane to 
their community, give us a broader panorama of insights into the reception 
history of the satanic verses story and into the theological approaches to its 
interpretation than one would acquire from merely focusing on the books of 
the hadith-folk and Sunni traditionalists. Because the hadith-literature and its 
apparatuses are so voluminous, plunging their depths can often give on a false 
sense of breadth. Hence, Shahab Ahmed's survey in Before Orthodoxy seems 
broad at first blush, but its bandwidth is actually rather limited inasmuch as 
he confines himself to the literature of Sunni traditionalists. This problem af- 
fects Ahmed's work more broadly, as his work too often exhibits a tendency 
to conflate ‘Islam’ with Sunnism.!?? I would argue that intellectual historians 
would do well to emulate Ahmed's erudition but that they must also stretch 
their imaginations beyond equating the hadith-folk and Sunni traditionalism 
with ‘default Islam’, accepting that the purveyors of Sunnism offer contingent, 
even sectarian, configurations of Islam in their own right. Historians must 
imagine not merely how the hadith folk and Sunni traditionalists constructed 
their identities as ‘default Islam’, ‘orthodoxy’, or whatever; historians must also 
imagine how other Muslims regarded them and constructed an image of them 
as a sectarian group (as ‘Hashwiyya’8 if you will) within their own normative 
conceptualizations of Islam. 


105 Murtada, Tanzih, p. 172. 

106 Ansari and Schmidtke, "Iranian Zaydism during the 7th/13th Century” p. 210. 

107 A flaw that, in my view, also pervades his What is Islam? The Importance of Being Islamic 
(2016), where words and concepts such as Shi'ite, Shi'a, and Shi'ism are so minor that do 
not even make an appearance in the index. This tacit marginalization of Shi'ism renders, 
for example, the passage where Ahmed parrots Fazlur Rahman's disquisition on the au- 
thoritarianism of the Nizari Ismāfīlīs (ibid., p. 510) into a gratuitous polemic. 

108 The basic significance of the term Hashwiyya as a sectarian pejorative derives from 
hashw (to stuff), but the opponents of the hadith folk seemed to use it in two main sens- 
es: 1) the 'stuffing' of the masses who lacked the distinction of the intellectual or sectar- 
ian élite, and 2) the ‘stuffing’ of arguments with hadith and akhbar rather than rational 
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A Postscript on the Historicity of the Satanic Verses Episode 

In the introduction to Before Orthodoxy, Shahab Ahmed states plainly that, 
"the question of whether or not the incident [of the satanic verses] really took 
place ... is of little interest to me" (p. 6), but thankfully by the end of the book, 
the question's allure inexorably draws him to it. His answer, however, leaves us 
with a tantalizing paradox. Considering the broad dissemination of the satanic 
verses story during the first two centuries of Islamic scholarship, he writes, "it 
is hard to see how [the story] could have been fabricated and introduced into 
Muslim discourse by early Muslim enemies of Islam, as Islamic orthodoxy 
has argued” Yet, this is not a blanket endorsement of the event's historicity 
either. Ahmed's next sentences also refute a hackneyed defense of its historic- 
ity: i.e., that the story must be early and could not have been invented at a later 
date because it was so theologically objectionable (the so-called 'criterion of 
embarrassment ).!09 Since “the incident is illustrative of the standard under- 
standing of Muhammad's Prophethood” Ahmed writes, there is *presumably 
no reason, therefore, why they could not have made it up" (p. 301). 

Insofar as the allure of the historicity question was inescapable for Ahmed, I 
might as well indulge the question as well. I disagree somewhat with Ahmed's 
conclusion here. The conclusion of his work, honestly speaking, suffers from 
an insufficient engagement with the work of Uri Rubin on the satanic vers- 
es narratives. The views that I articulate in what follows owe a great debt to 
Rubin's previous work and in many ways recapitulate his findings in slightly 
different terms.” 

The corpus of traditions attributed the Medinan ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 
93-94/711-13) has the potential provide modern scholars with insights into the 
earliest stages of historical writing about Muhammad's life; however, ascer- 
taining the authenticity of this corpus is a notoriously formidable enterprise. 
As Ahmed notes (Before Orthodoxy, pp. 105-15), a version of the satanic vers- 
es story attributed to ‘Urwa has been preserved on the authority an orphan 
ward he allegedly raised in Egypt named Abū l-Aswad Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (d. 131/748 or later).! This Abu l-Aswad purportedly compiled a Kitab 
al-Maghāzī containing the traditions about the prophet Muhammad's life 
transmitted on ‘Urwa’s authority. Abū l-Aswad's transmission of Urwa's mate- 
rials is invariably transmitted by Egyptian scholars, especially the notoriously 


argumentations. See J. van Ess, Der Eine und das Andere, vol. 1, pp. 134, 953 and EP, art. 
"Hashwiyya" (Jon Hoover). 

109 The ‘criterion of embarrassment’ has suffered its share of blows of late in historical Jesus 
scholarship as well; e.g., see Rodríguez, "The Embarrassing Truth," pp. 132-51. 

110 Eye of the Beholder, pp. 156-63. 

111 See Tabarānī (d. 360/971), Mu jam, vol. 9, pp. 34-36. 
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unreliable Ibn Lahi‘a (d. 174/790). The entire corpus is also of dubious authen- 
ticity. Ahmed seems unaware of—or perhaps never had the chance to avail 
himself of—the scholarship that has demonstrated that these traditions of 
‘Urwa transmitted by Ibn Lahi‘a on Abū l-Aswad's authority not only seem 
to plagiarize traditions of the Kitab al-Maghāzī compiled by Musa b. ‘Uqba 
(d. 141/758), but also that their contents are often considerably at odds with 
other materials attributable to Urwa with greater certainty.!? In fact, the ob- 
servations that Ahmed makes in Before Orthodoxy about the interrelationship 
between the satanic verses narratives attributed to Urwa and those attributed 
to Musa b. ‘Uqba confirm the findings of this scholarship: the satanic verses 
narrative attributed to ‘Urwa that he cites in fact matches those narratives at- 
tributed to Musa's Maghazi almost word-for-word. One of them must be de- 
pendent upon the other, and it is almost certainly Mūsā's narrative that serves 
as the basis for the account attributed to Urwa. 

I would like to suggest here that there is another tradition attributed to 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr that is potentially of crucial importance for understanding 
the historicity of the satanic verses story and how it came to be. While it does 
not exactly contain the satanic verses story as such, the tradition reproduces 
much of its narrative structure. The earliest attestation to the tradition comes 
from al-‘Abbas al-Dūrīs (d. 271/884) recension of the Tarikh of Yahya b. Ma‘in 
(d. 233/847). It reads as follows:!? 


Yahya related to us: Ibn Abi Maryam related to us: Ibn Lahi‘a related to us 
from Abū l-Aswad, from Urwa b. al-Zubayr, from al-Makhrama b. Nawfal, 
from his father: 

The Messenger of God had begun preaching Islam openly, and all the 
inhabitants of Mecca became Muslim (laqad azhara ... al-islam fa-aslama 
ahlu Makka kulluhum)—and that was before the ritual prayer was 
reguired—so that if he were to recite the Qur'an with prostration (in 
kana la-yaqra@ bi-l-sajda), then he would prostrate, and they would pros- 
trate. Some of them were not even able to prostrate due to the crowding 
and lack of space because of the throngs of people. Eventually the leaders 
of Quraysh, al-Walid b. al-Mughira and Abu Jahl along with others, ar- 
rived, for they had been in al-Tā'if on their estates ( ft ardihim). They said, 
“Have you all abandoned your forefathers’ religion (tadatina dina 
aba'ikum)?" so they disbelieved ( fa-kafarü). 


112 E.g, Górke and Schoeler, Die ältesten Berichte, pp. 18-19. 

113 Sayf, Yahya b. Ma'in, vol. 3, p. 53. Cf. Ibn Abi ‘Asim (d. 287/900), Ahad, vol. 1, pp. 442-43; 
Tahawi, Sharh, vol. 3, p. 331; Tabarani, Mu jam, vol. 20, p. 5; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, vol. 57, pp. 
153754. 
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The above story does not relate the fully-fledged satanic verses story, but the 
two narratives do seem connected. Indeed, no less a scholar than Abü Bakr 
al-Bayhagī (d. 458/1066) explicitly connected this narrative with those that fell 
more squarely into the satanic verses variety.!!* Like the satanic verses stories 
found in sīra-maghāzī tradition, the narrative posits an early mass conver- 
sion of the Meccans to Islam which is signaled by their prostration during the 
public recitation of the (unspecified) qur'anic revelation. And like the satanic 
verses story, such a mass conversion is followed by a mass apostasy among 
the Meccans—this time spurred on by the return of wealthy Meccan Quraysh 
from their estates in al-Ta'if rather than the intervention of Gabriel to abrogate 
verses insinuated by Satan. 

There are several arguments in favor of the authenticity of the above nar- 
rative's ascription to Urwa b. al-Zubayr. One strong argument in favor of the 
tradition's authenticity is that its content agrees with the narrative found in 
a letter purportedly written by ‘Urwa to the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan (r. 65-86/685 705).!5 Another argument in its favor relies upon the so- 
called criterion of dissimilarity. The story's chronology is all wrong: the story 
takes place far too early in Muhammad's prophetic career and, moreover, it is 
not the 'right' story. The pagan Meccans are not supposed to be accepting of 
the Qur'an en masse from the outset, only to abandon its message later. Thus 
the story also contradicts the larger narrative arc of Muhammad's life as con- 
ventionally recounted in the sira-maghazi literature. Beginning as early as Ibn 
Shihāb al-Zuhrī (d. 124/742), the standard narrative arc seems to be in place: 
Muhammad, we are told, preached Islam secretly and gained followers among 
the downtrodden, but not among the notables (al-ashraf). Men of Quraysh 
mocked him whenever he passed by their assemblies, "The lad from the sons of 
"Abd al-Muttalib hears voices from the sky (inna ghulam bani Abd al-Muttalib 
la-yukallamu min al-sama")" However, they did not begin to persecute him 
until he began to denounce their gods and to declare the perdition of their 
ancestors who died as unbelievers.!6 However, the narrative of ‘Urwa quoted 
above (as well as his letter to ‘Abd al-Malik) suggests a different scenario that 
is starkly dissimilar: the initial reception of Muhammad's preaching was over- 
whelmingly positive and only later did he encounter opposition. Perhaps this 
was because he began preaching against the gods of Quraysh and denounc- 
ing their ancestors, thus engendering their opposition, as al-Zuhri would later 


114 Bayhagī, Marifat al-sunan, vol. 13, pp. 301-2. 

115 Tabar, Jami‘, vol. n, pp. 180-82; cf. Górke and Schoeler, Die ältesten Berichte, pp. 38 ff. 

116 Mamar, Expeditions, pp. 18-19 (1.8); cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabagāt, vol. 1, p. 199 and Ibn Wadih, 
Tarikh, vol. 2, p. 23. 
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suggest; however, this strange report attributed to ‘Urwa does not explicitly 
claim this, so to infer it, therefore, may be tendentious. The above report does 
suggest, however, that Muhammad's preaching initially fell on receptive ears 
and did not come, as later purveyors of the sīrah-maghāzī tradition averred, as 
a divisive eruption into the religious and cultic life of Mecca's Quraysh. 

The intrepid reader might object to my version of this thesis by noting that 
I have rejected the former tradition from Urwa containing the satanic verses 
story because it is transmitted by Ibn Lahī'a, yet I have accepted the later tra- 
dition as more authentic despite it being transmitted by the very same Ibn 
Lahi'. My rationale for doing so is not arbitrary and rests on two observations. 
The first has already been addressed—the veracity of the transmission is in- 
dependently supported by ‘Urwa’s letter to the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. 
The second rests more on the reports about Ibn Lahī'a himself and his stu- 
dents. Discerning hadith-folk drew a sharp distinction between those scholars 
who studied under Ibn Lahi‘a. There were those who studied with Ibn Lahi‘a 
before his library caught fire and burnt to cinders and those who studied with 
him after that—those who learned from him prior to the Egyptian scholar’s 
fiery cataclysm were heavily favored as being more reliable." Indeed, the loss 
of his books to the fire may in fact explain why so many of the reports Ibn 
Lahra transmits seem to be plagiarized from other works, such as (in our par- 
ticular case) the Kitab al-Maghazi of Musa b. Ugba."$ Sa'id b. Abi Maryam, the 
transmitter of the later (and, in my view, more reliable) account, ranks among 
this earlier cohort of scholars who studied under Ibn Lahīa prior to the loss of 
his books."9 

In light of the above data, one might reconstruct the origins of the early 
satanic verses narratives as follows. With Uri Rubin,!?° one might posit that 
the early traditions of Urwa that lack the satanic verses incident and present 
the mass conversion of the Meccans and their subsequent apostasy represent 
a non-quranic stage in the story's transmission—i.e., a stage during which the 
story was not used for the purpose of exegeting a specific passage of the Quran. 


117 Dickinson, Early Sunnite Hadith Criticism, pp. 99-101, 124-25. 

118 His sources for traditions seem to have been Medinan, which seems to explain why, for 
example, he did not copy Ibn Ishaq's Maghazi. The antipathy towards Ibn Ishàq among 
the Medinans, and especially on the part of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) and his acolytes is 
infamous. Malik favored the Maghāzī of Mūsā b. Ugba over that of Ibn Ishāg. See Fasawi, 
Marifa, vol. 3, p. 371. Complicating matters, of course, is the possibility that Misa b. Uqba 
himself relied on the corpus of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr's letters; see Górke and Schoeler, Die 
ültesten Berichte, pp. 67-68. 

119 Mughaltay, Ikmāl, vol. 8, pp. 144-45. 

120 Eye of the Beholder, p. 157. 
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At a secondary stage, the story goes through a process of 'guranicization and 
becomes connected to Q. Hajj 22:52 and the mention of the goddesses in Najm 
53:19-20—and, perhaps, even Q. Isr 17:73-74 and Zumar 39:3 as well. The con- 
vergence of the early core narrative and the qur'anic passages renders it utterly 
transformed, and this convergence produces the satanic verses story, which 
then proliferates in its myriad forms. Admittedly, there still exists considerable 
resistance on the part of modern scholars to viewing sīra-maghāzī accounts 
as having emerged in this way. Henri Lammens' view that the narratives of the 
sīra-maghāzī literature arise primarily out of attempts to exegete the Quran 
still holds considerable sway.!?! However, Uri Rubin's work in particular has ad- 
duced numerous examples to counter the dominance of Lammens’ paradigm.!22 
Hence, in my view, the above account of how the satanic verses narrative came 
about remains the most convincing. 
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